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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 259.) 

Account of my Journey to New York and New Eng- 
land. 

We were at eight meetings on Nantucket, be- 
sides the Monthly and Preparative meetings, also 
visited many families there. Several of the 
public meetings were held in solemn silence; a 
lesson too little learned even by those professing 
to have come to “ that within the vail.”” When 
silence becomes offensive or irksome to a people 
professing the spirituality of the gospel, it is an 
evidence that vital religion is wanting. There 
is scarcely any thing more injurious, poisonous 
and destructive to us as a people, than the undue 
attachment to things in themselves lawful and 
proper when received with gratitude and used to 
the honor of the great Giver. But when we 
make idols of them, they lead our minds to bow 
down and worship them. It has become so very 
laudable to be rich in the things of this world, 
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large, it was supposed near two thousand people : 
I had large, open service therein from these 
words: Christ ‘came to his own, and his own 
received him not ; but as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God.” I had also, in the course of my com- 
munication, to set forth Friends’ belief respect- 
ing baptism. It was a good day, wherein the 
holy arm was magnified. After dinner, two 
young men, one of whom was a lawyer, made 
me a visit. The lawyer expressed his great satis- 
faction in being at the meeting, and particularly 
with that part of my testimony on baptism. He 
said he had never heard that subject opened so 
much to his satisfaction before, neither had he 
been acquainted with Friends’ doctrine on that 
head. He appeared to be convinced of the 
Truth, and I felt that I loved him ; but the cross 
will be great, if he is faithful. Next morning 
early, we went to Thomas Jones’s, where a large 
number of Friends from different parts were 
making ready to move homewards; and we had 
a solid, refreshing time together. In the after- 
noon, we rode to Jonathan Dame’s, and had a 
meeting there on Third-day. 

While in the neighborhood of Dover, I was 
brought under a very close trial, in parting with 
my dear friend James Mott, who thought it right 
for him to set his face homewards ; and my mind 
did not feel easy without returning back again 
to the eastern country. Under these prospects, 
my soul was deeply humbled. Our spirits had 
been as it were knit together, and we had travel- 
led in great unity and harmony for upwards of 


that with many every nerve and sinew and all! five months. But, laboring after resignation, we 
the faculties of body and mind, are enlisted in| took leave of each other in that uniting love 


the pursnit of wealth. 


He that hath not riches | which bad bound us together, and it was a ten- 


is the world’s poor ard despised man: and yet | dering time with us both. 


it isa solid truth that a little is enough for a 
true Christian. 

In passing through this land, [ have remem- 
bered the accounts of what Friends formerly suf- 
fered here; but I am afraid their sufferings are 
too much forgotten by the present generation. 
Times have greatly changed since Friends were 
carted from town to town, and whipped severely, 
on account of their religion; and yet the prin- 
ciple of our profession is the same. But where 
is the zeal and faithfulness among us now, that 
then shone so brightly in those devoted ser- 
vants ? 

On First-day the meeting at Dover was very 


In company with Micajah Dudley of Durham, 
and Richard Holder of Lynn, I had five meet- 
ings in and about the town of Greene, in which 
we were favored with the living presence and 
power of God, and Truth reigned over all. The 
openness and attention of the people to hear the 
doctrines of Truth, are great indeed. Many of 
them are very much of strangers to Friends and 
their principles; having heard them spoken 
against, as they have confessed to us. Hence 
we have found it a duty at the close of some of 
our meetings, to open to the people the views 
and doctrines of our religious society on divers 
points; with which they have appeared well 
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satisfied. At one of those meetings in Greene, 
we had the company of the priest, his wife and 
a deacon, together with a large number of his 
hearers. At the close of this meeting, it was 
mentioned to the people, that the society, called 
Quakers, had been charged with denying the 
scriptures; but the truth was, that so far from 
that, there was no people valued them more 
highly than we did. Yet we did not give them 
the appellation which other societies did, by call- 
ing them the word of God, and the only rule of 
faith and practice ; because there was that which 
was before the scriptures were, and which we 
valued above them, as it was that by which we 
come to a right understanding of the scriptures, 
even that quick and powerful Word which was 
in the beginning, and by which the worlds were 
made. Many other views opened with great 
clearness, and were laid down to the general 
satisfaction of the people. But the priest being 
touched in a tender spot, entered into some con- 
versation, striving to support the doctrine he had 
been endeavoring to propagate, and to hold the 
people in blindness and ignorance, telling them 
that the scriptures are the only infallible rule, 
and that we could have no knowledge of God 
but by them. The people gathered round us 
and were very quiet and attentive. The priest 
even went so far as to assert that there was no 
salvation but by the scriptures. He was asked 
what had those to direct them, who lived before 
the scriptures were written? and what must be- 
come of thousands now on the earth, who were 
never likely to be benefited by them, or to see 
them? But he seemed at a loss for an answer, 
and several times contradicted himself, which he 
was reminded of. He was also asked what scrip- 
ture the apostle could have turned to (when the 
Spirit forbid him going toa certain place) in 
order to know whether he should go or not. It 
was further remarked, that before the scriptures, 
the patriarchs had something to direct them, as 
the apostle had, which was the Spirit of God ; 
and by that the holy men were moved who wrote 
the scriptures, and without the Spirit we could 
not come to a right understanding of them. In 
conclusion, the priest was advised to give over 
preaching for hire, and reminded that the minis- 
ters of Christ did not study their sermons,—that 
the gospel was a free gift, and that no man had 
aright to preach, but such as were called of God, 
as was Aaron. Thus things were laid close 
home to him, before his hearers ; and his deacon 
urged him to go: so we parted friendly. 

While in this neighborhood, we made our 
home with dear Cyrus and Mary Deane, who 
from being gay Presbyterians have become solid 
Friends, having received the Truth in the love 
of it. They live entirely from among Friends, 
and I felt much for them. When we took leave 
of them it was an affecting time, in which prayer 
and supplication was offered on their behalf. 
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On Third-day, the 10th of 5th mo., was at 
Newbury-port, where I found my dear friend 
Daniel B. Alley, who accompanied us to Lynn. 
Here I met with my beloved friend Richard 
Mott, son of my worthy friend James Mott. 
He had left all that was near and dear to him, 
and come on upwards of two hundred miles to 
bear me company. What manner of love is this, 
to induce a friend to come so far, as a companion 
to so poor a creature as Tam! But I was truly 
glad to see him. 

I have now spent more than one whole year 
within the compass of this Yearly Meeting. 
Before I arrived in this land, [ thought and be- 
lieved there was a large field of labor, and I have 
found it so, greatly to my humbling: but I think 
I have not eat the bread of idleness, since being 
here. My soul has often been bowed in deep 
concern for my own preservation, when I have 
considered how soon other ministering Friends 
have got along through this country, while I 
have been travelling backwards and forwards, 
sometimes in the society and sometimes out ; 
visiting all the Quarterly'and Monthly Meetings, 
and some of them several times over, But I 


have endeavored to keep my eye steadily to my 
good Guide; and not let the entreaties or per- 
suasions of the people influence me, even when 
Friends have mentioned having meetings at this 
place or the other: and I do not remember a 
single instance in all my travels in this land, of 


turning to the right hand or the left, but where 
I have felt my mind drawn. Blessed forever be 
the holy name of Him who is strength in weak- 
ness, riches in poverty, and a very present helper 
in every needful time. 

In a review of this long and arduous journey, 
Tam not conscious of having spent any idle time 
in any place; for idleness becomes not a people 
fearing God, much less those who are engaged 
on the errand of the gospel. It is really a good 
thing to husband time well on all occasions. 
While I have been engaged in visiting different 
parts of the country, I am not sensible of having 
stayed a half a day too long in any place; and 
oh ! that I could say I had left no place too soon. 
But, being led in a different track from many 
others who have visited those parts of latter 
time, and unusual for me, I confess that at low 
seasons and under the pressure of exercise, [ 
have sometimes let in fears lest my brethren at 
home should be uneasy with my long absence, 
and so have left some places sooner than I other- 
wise should have done; for I greatly value the 
unity of the brethren. 

On Third-day morning, the 8th of the 11th 
month, 1791, taking leave of my beloved friend 
and companion Richard Mott, and many other 
dear friends, I set out for home, having the 
agreeable company of Adam Mott, son-in-law, 
and Robert Mott, son of my valued friend James 
Mott; and on Sixth-day, the 11th, arrived at 
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Brandywine, where I was tenderly and affection-\ 


ately received by my beloved wife, children and 
friends, who all seemed truly glad of my safe 
return, as I also was to see and feel them in the 
living Trath. Our meeting was to mutual satis- 
faction, comfort and rejoicing, with thanksgiving 
to the Lord our God who had thus favored us 
once more to meet and enjoy one another in the 
precious unity of the love of Christ. Oh! my 
soul, bow low before the Holy One of Israel, 
and praise him who remains to be everlastingly 
worthy. Surely, I may utter the language, re- 
turn, O my soul, to the place of thy rest, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 

Next day, being seventh of the week, I at- 
tended our Quarterly Meeting of ministers and 
elders at Concord, returning home in the evening. 
On Second-day, was at the Quarterly Meeting for | 
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The sick and afflicted received a large share 
of her care and attention, and she was ever ready 
to impart the soothing balm of sympathy, and 
extend the helping hand of relief; in her death 
the poor and destitute have lost a charitable and 

| sympathizing friend. 

The following are extracts from memorandums 
left by her : 

“Ist mo., 1820. Oh, may I be found doing 
| my duty in whatever path [ am led. Christ 
| hath said, ‘ My yoke is easy and my burden is 
| light.’ 

“The Lord is able to bless the endeavors of 
the weakest worm to promote his cause. To 
Him be glory, praises, and honor forevermore, 
for He will require nothing of us, if we rightly 
| seek, but what He will enable us to perform. 
What encouragement to persevere in the path of 





business, and next day, the youth’s meeting. | appointed duty, however trying it may at first 
Fourth-day was our Monthly Meeting, at which | appear; and all who deviate from the path of 
I returned my certificate, with others obtained | true simplicity, and run after other forms and 
abroad during my late journey. Next morning, | notions, will find they have sold their birth-right 
my beloved friends, Adam and Robert Mott, ' for nothing more than a mess of pottage. 

concluded to return home, and we took leave of; ‘25th of lst mo., 1831. Oh, that I may be 
each other in near love and affection. | enabled to yield all up, in full dedication of 


(To be continued.) 


A memorial of Purchase Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our beloved Friend, Atice W. Bur- 
LING, deceased. 


To commemorate the acts of the righteous who 
have departed this life, may be due to their me- 
mory, and prove useful and encouraging to the 
rising generation. 

The subject of this memoir was the daughter 
of Samuel and Molly Whiting, and was born at 
Darien, in the State of Connecticut, 3d of 4th 
mo., 1803. 
emplary in her dress and deportment, and by 
yielding to the influence of her Heavenly Father's 


When young in life, she was ex- | 


heart, unto Him who*alone is worthy to have do- 
minion. The way is strait, and the Cross often 


appears hard to my selfish @isposition ; but have 
| I not experienced, from my early life, that there 
| is 


peace and joy in submission ? 

“1838. I feel the great necessity of watch- 
‘fulness. Ifthe mind is suffered to be continu- 
‘ally occupied with the cares of this life, how can 
| apy progress be made in religious experience ? 
I greatly desire to be more watchful, that so I 
may fulfil the end of my being; that when the 
last summons shall arrive, that ‘ Time to thee 
shall be no longer,’ I may be prepared to receive 
it with joy, in full assurance of never-ending 
bliss.” 


love, she learned, that to obtain the Crown,| And according to her desire, we believe that 
there must be a submission to the Crossof Christ ; | she has realized an entrance into that “City” 
and abiding in humility, she became qualified to that needeth not the light of the sun or the moon 


encourage others in faithfulness. 

She was united in marriage with Samuel 
Burling, of Purchase, Westchester County, State 
of New York, on the 13th of 4th month, 1842. 

She was, for a long period, an Overseer of the 
Meeting to which she belonged, and also filled 
the important station of an Elder many years. 
She was very serviceable in our Meetings for 
dicipline, being well qualified for transacting the 
affairs of the Church, and concerned for the pro- 
per government and comely order thereof. She 
was quick of discernment and sound in judg- 
ment, and we feel that society has sustained, in 
her removal, a great loss. She was faithful in 
the attendance of religious meetings, where she 
frequently felt it her duty to offer the word of 
encouragement to others. She also bore her 
testimony against the use of slave labor, by ex- 
ample and precept. 


| to enlighten it, but the Lord God and the Lamb 
is the light thereof. 

Her death was unexpected ; having prepared 
herself as usual on first-day morning for meeting, 

| she became suddenly indisposed, but for two or 

{three days her family did not consider her 
dangerously ill. She expressed to her sister 
“that it was hid from her how it would termin- 
ate, but let it be as it would, it would be for the 
best.” 

On fourth day a Friend called to see her upon 
her return from Meeting, to whom she said, ‘I 
have had an excellent meeting here in my room, 
and in spirit 1 was with you.” That night a 
change took place, and her disease assuming an 
alarming form, her reason became obscured ; she 
continued until first-day morning, the 14th of 
2d month, 1858, woen she ceased to breathe, 
aged 54 years and 10 months. 
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Stricken down whilst in the enjoyment of 
health, and to all human foresight many years 
of usefulness in reserve for her, this lesson should 
forcibly impress on the minds of her survivors 
the necessity of preparing for so great a change 
while opportunity is mercifully granted. 

Her funeral took place the 16th of 2d month, 
at Purchase Meeting House, where a solemn 
and interesting meeting was held on the occasion. 

Signed by the direction of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, held 7th of 4th month, 1858. 

bm C. ot Clerles. 
. USTHER HAVILAND, 


A Memorial of Oswego Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our beloved Friend, TimMoTHy Far- 
RINGTON, deceased. 

He was born in Nerth Salem, Westchester 
County, State of New York, the 22d of 2d month, 
1775 ; his parents were Edward and Phebe Far- 
rington, members of the Society of Friends. 

He removed and settled in the village of 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess County, in 1807, where 
he resided the remainder of his days. Of his 
early life we have but little account, except that 
given by himself; in reference to which he was 
often led to comméMiorate the goodness of his 
Heavenly Father in plucking him “as a brand 
from the burning,” esteeming himself as one of 
the least in his Father’s house. 

By taking heed to the visitations of Divine 
love, he witnessed the salutary and powerful ef- 
fect thereof, inciting to piety and virtue—thus 
preparing him for the reception and discharge 
of a Gospel mission to his fellow men. Being 
intrusted with a gift in the ministry, he was 
careful to move therein under the pointings of 
truth, with a single eye to the glory of God, 
giving evidence of his dependence upon that 
immediate direction and baptizing power which 
alone qualifies for a right discharge of so impor- 
tant a trust; that it may be truly said of him, 
‘<his preaching was not in the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration of the 
Spirit.” 

His travels in the ministry were not extensive; 
he however visited neighboring Quarterly Meet- 
ings, especially Westbury and Purchase, also 
the subordinate meetings generally. 

He was often concerned to advise Friends 
against the perusal of pernicious books, and to 
beware of the vain, changing, and corrupt cus- 
toms of the world, urging the propriety of main- 
taining the ancient testimony of the Society in 
relation to plainness of dress, language, house- 
hold furniture, and the general observance of 
Christian simplicity and moderation in the use 
of temporal things—and his example in these 
respects corresponded therewith. 

He was a diligent attender of our Religious 
Meetings ; and attending the Yearly Meeting in 
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New York, held 5th mo., 1857, then in his 
eighty-fifth year, observed on his return home, 
that he had enjoyed the meeting—that it had 
been satisfactory and comforting; thus evincing 
the Divine hand had been near to bless, and 
that he was preserved green in old age, and un- 
abated in his interest and concern for the pro- 
motion of the Christian cause in which he had 
been so long engaged. 

Soon after returning from the Yearly Meeting 
he was taken ill; his sickness was short, but 
endured with patience and resignation, often ex- 
pressing gratitude for the goodness of God to- 
wards him, a poor worm of the dust, and that 
his heart was filled with love to the whole human 
family, and felt his work was done, and that he 
should soon enter into the rest prepared for the 
righteous. Thus ended the pilgrimage of our 
esteemed Friend, with an assurance and foretaste 
of the joys of the world to come, leaving to 
survivors an encouraging death-bed testimony to 
the power and excellency of that Gospel prin- 
ciple, which qualifies all its votaries to live the 
life and die the death of the righteous. 

He departed this life the 21st of 7th month, 
1857. The interment took place the 23d, on 
which occasion a large and solemn meeting was 
held, and divers testimonies borne to his long- 
devoted life in the Lord’s cause. 


CrarkK C. BARMorE, 


E.iza SkrDMORE, t oe 


EXTRACT FROM DIARY. 
BY MARIA FOX. 


Twelfth month 8th.—My mind is often deeply 
affected with the awfulness of the consideration 
that life is fast hastening away, and the period 
rapidly approaching when there must be a full 
realization of those solemn truths which have so 
often been held up before the view of others ; and, 
under such feelings, the desire is raised that there 
may be an increase of that true and living faith 
which only can enable us to grasp, as it were, 
the great realities which affect the interests of 
the immortal soul,—that there may be the daily 
and hourly application for this,—for ability to 
look beyond the things that are seen and are tem- 
poral, to those that are not seen and are eternal. 
How would this cure us of petty anxieties, and 
cause the trifles that are so apt to draw on our 
attention and ruffle our tranquillity here to be 
swallowed up in the all-important object of being 
made meet for an inheritance with the saints in 
light, and in the constant endeavor, through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, to walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith wo are called! But 
it is indeed a warfare !—many evil thoughts and 
evil passions to struggle with, and the enemy 
pressing hard to wrest the weapons from a feeble 
hand. But whence arises our feebleness ?—not 
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because there is not an ample supply of strength 
for all who are willing rightly to seek and faith- 
fully to use it, but because our treacherous hearts 
do so often parley with the tempter, and because 
we do not flee at once to the only place of refuge 
where his arrows would be spent in vain. 

1841. Second month 23d, First-day.—The 
condition of the poor in the neighborhood of 
London is very affecting. Such dense masses 
of misery as we have no idea of in the country, 
where wages are a great deal lower. The high 
price of labor in London and the neighborhood 
does not seem to produce those results which 
should naturally flow from it.. It is too much 
the habit of the working-classes to spend what 
they get, whether less or more; and the high 
rate of wages induces such multitudes to crowd 
together, where there is any hope of obtaining 
them, that there are, after all, large numbers 
wholly unemployed. The high rents and the 
price of provisions must also be taken into ac- 
count with the demoralizing effect of that mixed 
and crowded statein which they live. HowLlong 
that our Society, small as are its numbers com- 
paratively, could in some way or other find, con- 
sistently with its principles, a mode of exerting 


moral and spiritual condition of the poor in 
London ! Friends are very liberal to their poor 
neighbors, and in much of what is done they 
are active and useful; but is there not still a 
work for which our Society is p@giiliarly fitted, 
—an extensive field of labor? y the Lord 
prepare and direct the laboters ! 

Third month.—I have felt desirous om repe- 
rusing these memoranda that if they should 
hereafter be read by my dear children (on whose 
account, principally, I have felt restrained from 
destroying them) they may not be discouraged 
by the somewhat mournful strain of many of the 
pages. They will not forget the happy days of 
secial and domestic enjoyment passed in their 
early years under the parental roof, and will, I 
trust, feel that, although the trials of life are 
many, and those who would walk in the divine 
fear must have their secret provings of faith 
and patience, yet the Christian who seeks to re- 
gulate his desires and to know them restrained 
by the Spirit of Truth, has his full share of 
happiness even here. Their hearts will remind 
them that their dear parents were permitted, 
amidst many exercises of which they could then 
form little idea, to take much comfort and pleas- 
ure in the society of their children, and to par- 
take, with a true zest, in their recreations and 
gratifications. And though, from continued 
delicacy of health, their mother was at one 
period much disqualified for some kinds of ac- 
tive exertion, (and no doubt the mind partook, 
in degree, of the weakness of the body,) yet 
this very circumstance made her more their 
companion and more intimately a participator 
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. |can remove mountains! f 
a more direct and powerful influence upon the | love and of a sound mind! 
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in their pursuits and feelings. So that I some- 
times think few families have been more favored 
in true happiness or the endearing confidence 
that may subsist between parents and children. 

27th, Seventh-day.—F¥elt this morning, on 
first waking, the comfort of the consideration 
that the Christian religion is a religion of hope, 
and that itis the merciful design of the great 
Head of the Church that we should cherish hope 
both as respects ourselves and others. The dis- 
couraging views some religious and devoted peo- 
ple seem to think they are called upon continually 
to hold up do not appear to me calculated to 
help themselves or the body. I have often been 
instracted in observing how little the first preach- 
ers of Christianity dwelt on their own trials,—on 
the contrary, how they endeavored constantly to 
stimulate those to whom they wrote to look to- 
wards the one great object of faith and hope, 
and so looking to press toward the mark for the 
prize of their high calling. That discourage- 
ments abound we cannot doubt; and they will 
thicken upon us in every direction if we are al- 
ways poring over and magnifying them. Oh, 
for more of the lively and cious faith that 
re of the spirit of 





CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 


The Scriptures use very strong language in 
regard to the duty of confessing Christ before 
men : ‘‘ Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I confess also before my Father which 
is in heaven; but whosoever shall deny me be- 
fore men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven.” There must be a meaning 
corresponding to such emphatic terms as these ; 
and it concerns us to inquire for, and to ponder, 
that meaning. Now, there are two very distinct 
ways of looking at all Scripture. We may either 
explain what is written, historically,—that is, 
consider the circumstances under which it was 
originally written and uttered,—or we may. in- 
terpret it as containing a truth which it concerns 
all souls equally to know, or an obligation which 
is binding upon all consciences. 

The words cited above were addressed at first 
by Jesus to bis immediate disciples; and they 
form part of the conversation in which he 
declared to them, without any reserve, the perils 
and difficulties that awaited them in their future 
career. The work which he had begun, they 
were appointed and authorized to carry on. The 
truth which he had revealed to them in private 
communications, they must utter publicly and 
fearlessly before men. ‘ What they had heard 
in the ear, that they must preach upon the house- 
tops.”- They must keep back no part of God’s 
word. Whether the world would hear, or would 
forbear to hear, mattered not, so far as their duty 
was concerned,, They must not flatter themselves 
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that they could fulfil faithfully their mission, 
without encountering opposition; they must not 
expect that they could tell men of their errors 
and sins, without making enemies; they could 
not effect the revolution which the religion they 
had in charge contemplated and designed, with- 
out becoming martyrs. They saw what awaited 
themselves in the treatment which he, their 
Master, received; and they would see it yet 
more clearly in the sufferings and death which 
he would shortly pass through. He had come 
on earth to declare a doctrine which conflicted 
with opinions everywhere entertained, and with 
usages and practices everywhere settled and ad- 
hered to; and the propagation of this doctrine, 
now to be committed to their hands, would bring, 
not peace, but a sword; would cause the advo- 
cates of this doctrine to be hated of all men, to 
be persecuted from city to city, and to be put to 
death, it might be even by their own kindred. 
For these consequences, the truth which they 
would teach was not to be held responsible. It 
did not seek strife; it was not aggressive in its 
character; it was not to be uttered and urged 
upon men in an offgpsive, uncharitable, irritat- 
ing manner, but wi calmness of spirit, and in 
gentle, meek, loving words. But the result 
would be the same, however kind and concilia- 
tory their demeanor and discourse might be. 


The evils they were to expect would spring out 
of the passions of mankind, which were wholly 
opposed to the principles of the new religion. 
Such was the prospect plainly presented to the 
early disciples of Christ; and, in view of these 
dangers that looked them in the face, the words 


of the text were addressed to them. And these 
circumstances, which we know from the sacred 
record to have belonged to the situation of the 
early disciples, lend a peculiar emphasis to the 
language of the Master. 

The mere verbal profession of belief in Chris- 
tianity, and calling one’s self a Christian, is not, 
it is true, so clear a proof now of courage and of 
deep-seated conviction, the source of true cour- 
age, as it was in the early Christian period. 
Then, when this religion was a new thing in the 
world; when society was pervaded and moved 
by a belief anda morality directly opposite to 
to the faith and precepts of Christ; when idola- 
tors were the majority, and the followers of one 
Jesus, who had died as a malefactor, were in a 
despised minority; when all the wealth, all the 
culture, all the influence and power of the world 
were on the side of Paganism; when it was 
fashionable to worship devils, and to cherish dis- 
positions that were earthly, sensual, devilish, in 
the heart,—it required a true man to avow his 
belief in this religion, which was everywhere 
spoken against. Zhen, even the calling: one’s 
self a Christiam was the first step to martyrdom. 
All this is now changed ; the majority is on the 
other side; and to have the reputation of being 
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a Christian, is in our day convenient and vrofit- 
able. But toconfess Christ before men in the 
right way is no easier now, and is no less beset 
with difficulties, and is sometimes quite as haz- 
ardous to one’s reputation, prosperity, and peace 
of mind, and therefore is not less atest of a true 
manhood and a high virtue, than it ever was. 
There is ridicule to be met now, as there were 
‘cruel mockings” to be endured by Christ, and 
by Christ’s early followers. Strange as it seems, 
multitudes at the present day are ashamed to be 
|accounted religious; and so, to keep up a bold 
face among their worldly companions, they run’ 
the risk of becoming ashamed of themselves, 
And, to go no farther than worldly considera- 
tions, the question comes up to be settled, which 
is easier to bear,—the contempt of the poorest 
portion of our fellow-men, or self-contempt? 
| ‘As another has well and truly remarked, “ Young 
persons should learn, at their first entrance into 
life, the secret of converting (this) ridicule into 
| Fespect. The fool, who laughs at you for your 
pious deportment, will redouble his contempt 
when he perceives that he is successful. Take 
care that your piety is yenuine,— that it is neither 
fanatical nor superstitious ; and, when you have 
scen that it is good, persevere in it calmly and 
immovably. Confess Christ before the world, 
not with the ostentation of a Pharisee, but with 
the firmness of aman. God, who seeth in secret, 
will reward you openly; and the very wretch 
who mocked you will be the first to honor your 
courage and to respect your zeal. 

“ But, it may be asked, why are we bound to 
profess religion openly among men? Of what 
importance are those opinions which the world 
may form of our religion, if we really believe 
what religion teaches, and practise what it en- 
joins? But the fact is, we are not only bound 
to be religious, but to be religious in such a 
manner that we may make others so. We are 
bound to make the faith appear honorable 
among men; to give the timid courage to pro- 
fess it; to let those, who fluctuate and doubt, 
perceive that firmness of character which is deriv- 
ed from genuine piety ; to teach those, who would 
scoff us out of our religion, that we are walking 
above the world, that their scorn cannot reach 
us; but that, if it did, we should be proud to 
bear every persecution walignity could inflict ; 
to show our humble gratitude for all the reli- 
gious blessings we enjoy.” 

By the phrases, profession of religion, and a 
confession of Christ before men, is generally 
| understood, in our day, the act of coming for- 

ward and publicly joining a Christian church. 
Such a restricted use of these phrases, which 
are so full of deep meaning, is, I cannot but 
think, to be lamented,—chiefly to be lamented 
on this ground, that the use of them in the re- 
ligious world is very apt to attach an undue 
importance and moral value to a mere outward 
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act and form. It comes to be imagined by 
some, that there is, in the mere fact of becom- 
ing a member of any Christian church, an in- 
trinsic virtue ; that it is something to be relied 
upon, as being in itself meritorious ; that, with- 
out any regard to the life and character of the 
professing member, it is a valid proof that he is 
a true Christian, a real child of God, and is sure 
of salvation. So far as this is a prevailing no- 
tion, it is greatly to be deplored. Surely there 
is nothing in the New-Testament Scriptures to 
warrant such a notion. Jesus never taught 
his disciples to rely upon forms, or professions, 
or church organizations, or any thing except 
faithful obedience to the will of God. You re- 
member the significant and emphatic words of 
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makes the sensual man more brutish still; and 
him in whom there is little vision, it makes still 
blinder to God and goodness, and what life is ; 
while at hard work, along with deep breath, the 
saint draws in holiness. 

The monks of old knew that, for-willing per- 
sons, there is a religious use even in manual 
labor. It was a saying with one of the father’s 
of the church, and with some monasteries was 
a motto, that to work well is to pray well. 

Bodily exertion makes mental earnestness ; 
earnestness in what you will, what you choose 
to let your working mood be. Be discontented 
with your lot in life, in other words be dissatis- 
fied with God, commonly work in that state of 
feeling, and then every day your mind will dark- 


the Master: “Not every one that saith unto! en, and every effort of your arm will help to 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of | rivet on you the chains of perdition. 


heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which isin heaven. 


O, there is a spirit that Christians have, that 


Many will say to me in that | makes domestic and mechanical work be more 


day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy | devout than what service often a priest per- 


name, and in thy name have cast out devils, and 
in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity !”” 
Christ’s own test shall suffice us: 
fruits shall ye know them.” The member of 
the church, the professor of religion, so called, is 
not exempt from the application of this simple 
and searching and thorough test. He, as much 
as another, must be tried by it,—must stand or 
fall, be approved or condemned by it,—and by 
nothing else. The rule is simple, equal, uni- 
versal, eternal.— Monthly Religious Magazine. 


EXTRACT FROM EUTHANASY. 


There are kinds of action that are specially 
favorable to the formation of a good character, 
such as relieving those who are in want, risking 
life in good causes, and devoting one’s days to 
such works as are, like virtue, their own reward, 
all unrewarded else. But the merest toil, the 
merest muscular exertion, draws character out 
and helps to fix it. Every stroke of the ham- 
mer on the anvil hardens a little what is at the 
time the temper of the smith’s mind; if blasphe- 
mous, he is morally the worse for working ; but 
if hopeful, trustful, then, though the blow rings 
only on the iron, it is a blow for goodness, and 
it is struck against sin, and on the side of God ; 
and because struck in the faith and cheerful- 
ness of the man’s soul, his faith and cheerfulness 
are in that way exerted, though indirectly ; and 
so those divine feelings are strengthened in him 
alittle. The toil of the ploughman furrows the 
ground, and so it does his brow with wrinkles, 
visibly ; and invisibly, but quite as certainly, it 
furrows the current of feeling common with him 
at his work, into an almost unchangeable chan- 
nel. What exertion a man makes from day to 
day, makes intenser his ordinary mood. It 


forms ; making it be done heartily, as unto the 
Lord, and not unto men. There is a spirit that 
is quickened, and not quenched by vexations ; 
a spirit of forgiveness, enforced, and free, and 


“By their rejoicing ; for he that is forgiving in this world 


is blessedly conscious of being himself forgiven 
in another world aud forever. And no one ever 
hushes what he might think his just anger into 
silence, without feeling that there is another 
life dwelling in his little life—God in his soul. 
And so in his soul he has the peace of God 
rise and spread over what would otherwise have 
been the disorder of his passions. Most lives 
are thronged with anxieties, but there is a spirit 
that is not overcome of these things, but that 
bears with them in the high thought of being in 
fellowship with God; for if we have to endure 
evils, God bears with their existence too. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


A word of sympathy spoken at the right time, 
and in the right way, is like cold water toa 
thirsty soul. It refreshes and soothes the wound- 
ed spirit, and is an oil of gladness to the stricken 
and bereaved heart. 

A kind word of warning spoken in season to 
the young, the thoughtless, or the gay, may prove 
as a nail fastened in a sure place. A word of 
gentle encouragement may rouse the sleeping 
powers uf the timid and hesitating youth, and 
nerve him to manly deeds and accomplishments. 
A word to the faltering may give new courage, 
and enable them to persevere to a successful and 
triumphant issue. And who cannot speak a 
kind word? It costs no time, and wastes no 
money, to sympathize with the suffering, encour- 
age the trembling, warn the straying, and com- 
fort the dying. And it was for this that man 
was gifted above the brutes with the power of 
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speech. The human voice itself is melody, and 
when its notes vibrate in kindness, and it sounds 
forth its tender sympathies for human woe, it is 
like the music of Heaven. 


correct them, (according to the fault,) in the 
fear of the Lord, laying aside and keeping down 
all passion and heat of spirit, that they may be 
a comfort unto us in our time, and that we may 
be found clear in discharging of our duty con- 
cerning them, before the Lord and all people; 
that if they live to the age of men and women, 
and have children, they may have cause to re- 
member our godly care concerning them, and tell 
of it in like counsel unto their children, and so 
from one generation to another. 

{After showing the necessity of a prudent ex- 
ercise of restraint, in the training and govern- 
ment of the children, he goes on with his travels 
as follows. } 

By this thou with thine and Friends may 
know that I am well, together with my compan- 
ion, John Watson, whose company and service is 
very acceptable to me and God’s people ; and our 
travels and exercises are made very comfortable 
unto us, because of the power and presence of 
the Lord that doth go along with us, and many 
precious and heavenly meetings we have had in 
many places of this nation, both among Friends 
and other people, that are very open to receive 
the truth, as also in this city, (Dublin,) where 
many are inquiring the way to Zion, with their 
faces thitherward. Because of which the devil 
is stirred up with great wrath, and the heathen 
do rage, and the wicked do imagine vain things 
against the Lord and his anointed; who come 
rushing into the meetings here in great disor- 
der, like so many wild beasts out of the forests, 
especially the Collegianists; but the Lord, by 
his power, is pleased so to tame them, that they 
are put to silence and made to be quiet. Oh, 
how powerfully and effectually hath the Lord 
our God appeared with us and among us, here 
in this our Half-year’s Meeting, which began 
last Fourth-day, and kept twice every day to the 
week’s end ; also two yesterday, and the women’s 
meeting this day, and the men’s to-morrow, and 
their week-meeting the Fifth-day. 

After next First-day, we intend for Mount 
Melick, and so toward the north, being clear of 
the rest of this nation through diligence and 
hard travels; yea, the Lord by his power hath 
mightily appeared amongst us in these our meet- 
ings, to the uniting of our hearts together, and 
the prospering of his work; the praise of it for- 
ever belongs unto him; and for what he has al- 
ready done, my soul praise thou the Lord. 

And now, oh! that Friends might live in love 
and unity one with another; that, as the Lord 
has been good in preserving of a remnant alive 
to himself unto this day, that they may continue 
so unto the end; and whatsoever would arise 
among them, that in its rise in anywise tends 
to the breaking of the heavenly unity and bro- 
therly fellowship, and sowing of dissension in 
the churches of Christ, may be nipt in the bud ; 
for if it grow to bring forth, the effects of it 
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Diep, on the morning of the 7th inst., after a severe 
illness, of typhoid fever, Danret, son of Abel and Han- 
nah Walker, of Green Plain, Clark Co., Ohio, aged 18 
years and 10 months. His example was well worthy 
to be followed, and his countenance pleasant and 
cheerful. He was always careful to use the plain 
language and encourage others to do so, and if he 
bad been permitted to continue a longer life in the 
course he had always followed, would have become a 
useful member of Society. But he bas been removed 
by the hand of Him whose right it is to take such 
whenever he sees fit. 


, On the night of 7th month 4th, (it being her 
38th birth day) Inenez Estes, wife of Stillman Estes, 
and daughter of James and Hannah Jones. She was 
an esteemed member of St. Alban’s Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. Her friends have an unshaken belief that 
her end was peace. 





——Near Woodstown, N. J., on the evening of 7th 
inst., after a long illness—from cancerous affections— 
during which she gave every evidence of bearing her 
sufferings with Christian fortitude, Estar, wife of 
Jonathan Cawley, aged 57 years, 10 months and 1 day. 
She was a respected member of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


JOHN BANKS. 
[Continued from page 261.) 


In the year 1676 I went into Ireland again, 
from whence I wrote the following letters to my 
wife, giving some account of my travels: 


My dear,—My love and life in the strength 
of God’s power reacheth unto thee ; and in that 
I dearly salute thee, and all thine; and my 
prayer unto the pure God is put up for thee, 
with all thine; the Lord encourage thee by the 
continuance of his love in faithfulness to follow 
and obey him ; that so the sense of his love, in 
the indwelling of it in thy heart, may constrain 
thee to meet often among his people; and that 
with all diligence thou mayest wait upon the 
Lord in true silence, to feel refreshment from 
his presence among them; that so, in the light 
and life that is pure and precious, thou mayest 
more and more grow and increase; that, as the 
blessing of the Lord is unto the seed of the righte- 
ous, so thou mayest feel it to be upon thee and 
thine. In which diligence and living exercise, 
the Lord preserve thee, and that low in his fear ; 
that in all godliness of life and conversation 
thou mayest be a good example unto thy family ; 
and that, with a godly care, thou mayest train 
up our children now, when they are young, as 
becomes the truth; and when they do amiss, 
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will be bad, and do great hurt among the planta- 
tions of God. So the Lord keep and preserve all 
watchful, that the envier of all our happiness and 
truth’s prosperity may be kept out and prevented. 
[The conclusion of this letter relating more par- 
ticularly to his travels, says :] 

We travelled three hundred and sixty miles 
—very hard to get to it—in which time we 
had good service for the Lord, in many blessed, 
heavenly meetings. So, with the remembrance 
of my love to thee and my dear children and 
Friends, not forgetting my duty to my father, 1 
shall conclude, and do remain, 

Thy ever-loving husband, 


J. B. 


Dublin, Ireland, 13th of 9th mo., 1676. 
Second Letter in full. 


Dear wife,—In that love which many 
waters cannot quench, neither floods drown, is 
it that I write unto thee, and ina sense of the 
same I have thee daily in my remembrance, to- 
gether with our dear and tender children, which 
are always near and dear to my heart, together 
with thyself; and I hope evermore shall, unto 
the end of time, however the Lord shall be 
pleased to order and dispose of me. 


We intend to go from this seaport town, in 
order for Port Patrick, in Scotland. By this 
thou may know, (with Friends,) that we are 
both well every way; blessed, praised and mag- 
nified be the worthy name of the Lord our God 
forever more. 


So, to the Lord and the word of his patience, 
I commit and commend thee, that in the same 
thou mayest be preserved, with all thine unto 
the end in all faithfulness, to the receiving of the 
crown of life and of immortal glory. Remember 
my tender love, as my duty to my dear aged 
father, and to my neighbors and relations: my 
companion desires to have his love remembered 
to thee, and the rest of the family. 

Farewell, my dear heart, 
J. B. 

Dannaughadee, Ireland, 22d of 10th mo., 1676. 


And when John Watson and I had travelled 
through the nation of Ireland, visiting Friends 
therein, and being much comforted and refreshed 
together with them in truth’s prosperity, being 
clear thereof, a concern came upon us to visit 
Friends in Scotland. And we sailed in a half- 
decked boat from Dannaughadee, in Ireland, and 
landed at Port Patrick, in Scotland. And from 
Port Patrick we travelled seventy miles in cold, 
frost and snow, in the Tenth month, before we 
came where any Friends were, which was at 
Dugglass ; but the evening before we came there, 
the night came on, when we came upon a moun- 
tain, where no way was to be seen, for there was 
‘much snow and ice, so that we could not ride ; 
and being much wearied with going on foot, and 
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leading our horses, we lost our way. But, at 
last, Providence so ordered it, that we found a 
house and two men came forth, and willingly 
set us into our way; so that we got to a I’riend’s 
house late at night at Dugglass, whose name was 
William Michaell, and we had a meeting there 
next day ; and though there were but few Friends 
belonging to that place, we were sweetly refresh- 
ed and comforted together, in the enjoyment of 
the Lord’s presence, whereby it is evident with 
Him there is no respect of persons, time, place, 
nor number. 

And from Dugglass we travelled to Hamilton, 
and so to Drumbay, Baddcow, Lithgoe and Edin- 
borough, where we visited Friends and other 
people, and had good service for the Lord; and 
so to Preston- Pans, Leethand Edinborough again, 
where we then had two heavenly meetings, 
though there were some wild, scoffing people 
amongst the rest ; yet the Lord’s power chained 
them down. Frome thence to Kellso, Outer, 
Whittingeon, Thrambleton, and so to Morpeth 
and New Castle upon Tyne; and from thence 
homeward into Cumberland. The Lord was ef- 
fectually with us all along in our travels and 
various exercises, and we were sweetly preserved 
together in true love and unity (in our survice) 
for the Lord, his truth and people. 

[This closes his travels with 1676. The next 
year there is but one occurrence recorded, and 
that a very remarkable one. It is probable there 
were times with our venerable ancestors,who pass- 
ed through intense sufferings and persecutions, in 
which they were nearly tried; and that divine 
goodness so regarded them as to confirm their 
faith by a miracle, as in the primitive church. 
It has been believed by some that George Fox 
(of whom William Penn says, that he was his 
apostle, &c., and that he was a man, a strong 
man, a divine and a naturalist, and all of God 
Almighty’s making,) had the gift of healing 
conferred upon him the same as the — 
However that was, it appears a near trial of the 
faith of faithful, honest John Banks, to make 
the suggestion to George Fox. The account, 
as given by the former, is as follows :] 

About this time (1677) a pain struck into my 
shoulder, which gradually fell down into my arm 
and hand, so that the use thereof I was wholly 
deprived of; and not only so, but my pain 
greatly increased both day and night; and for 
three months I could neither put my clothes on 
nor off myself, and my arm and hand began to 
wither, so that I did seek to some physicians 
for cure, but no cure could I get by any of 
them, until at last, as I was asleep upon my bed, 
in the night time, I saw, in a vision, that I was 
with dear George Fox, and I thought I said unto 
him, “George, my faith is such, that if thou 
seest thy way to lay thy hand upon my shoulder, 
my arm and hand shall be whole throughout,” 
which remained with me after I awakened, two 
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days and nights, (that the thing was a true 
vision,) and that I must go to G. F.; until at 
last, through much exercise of mind, as a near 
and great trial of my faith, I was made willing 
to go to him, he being then at Swarthmore, in 
Lancashire, where there was a meeting of Friends, 
being on the First-day of the week. And some 
time after the meeting, I called him aside into 
the hall, and gave hima relation of my concern 
as aforesaid, showing him my arm and hand; 
and in a little time we walked together silent; 
he turned about and looked upon me, lifting up 
his hand and laid it upon my shoulder, and said, 
“The Lord strengthen thee both within and 
without.”” And so we parted, and I went to 
Thomas Lowers, of Marsh Grange, that night ; 
and when I was seated down to supper, in his 
house, immediately before I was aware, my hand 
was lifted up to do its office, which it could not 
do so long as aforesaid ; which struck me into a 
great admiration, and my heart was broken into 
true tenderness before the Lord; and the next day 
I went home with my hand and arm restored to 
its former use and strength, without any pain. 
And the next time that G. F. and I met, he 
readily said, “ John, thou mended, thou mend- 
ed ;” I answered yes, very well, in a little time. 

“Well,” said he, “give God the glory, to 
whom I was, and still am bound in duty so to do, 
(for that and all other his mercies and favors,) 
who hath all power in his hand, and can thereby 
bring to pass whatsoever seems good in his eyes ; 
who, by the same fits and prepares instruments 
and makes use thereof, as pleaseth him; who is 
alone worthy of all praise, honor and glory, both 
now and forever more, amen.” 

In the year 1578, as I was travelling in the 
west of England, in Somersetshire, one evening, 
I had a meeting at our friend William Thomas’ 
house, at Dullverton, into which meeting came 
an informer and some others with him, and took 
some Briends’ names; but that would not serve 
his turn, for he was wicked and abusive, both to 
me and Friends; and being in my testimony for 
the Lord, I was made to stop and to say, 
‘Friends and people, mark and take notice of 
that wicked man, for it was clearly manifested 
unto me, that he would make a bad end.” And 
in some time after a friend wrote to me, that he 
killed his own wife, and was hanged for it at 
Illchester, and the Friend W. T. was fined, by 
the information of that wicked informer; but 
he swore against one who was not at the meet- 
ing, and so his wicked intention came to naught. 
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among brethren, and setting up separate meet- 
ings from the people of God. 

But before I went forth with the testimony 
the Lord put into my heart against this spirit, 
I was moved of him by his power to give forth 
a paper to go before me, and caused copies to be 
taken and sent to those places, where this spirit 
had got the most entrance, which was read in 
divers men’s meetings; at which those that 
were of that spirit the paper testified against, 
were enraged, and cried out, at some places, 
“He means us!’ 

[To be continued.] 


AN AMERICAN SLAVER. 


A correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, writing from on board the United 
States frigate Powhattan, at St. Helena, under 
date of Feb. Ist, thus describes a slaver captured 
on the African coast .— 

The slaver is a brigantine, and was built 
about four years ago in New London, Connecti- 
cut. It was admirably constructed for speed, 
being something less than 150 feet in length by 
less than 30 in width, and having a measure- 
ment of 220 tons. The hold was entirely emp- 
ty. Some planks had been torn up from the 
bottom, probably in search of money, which 
slavers usually conceal there when there is dan- 
ger of being captured. A private on board the 
Powhattan tells me that once when he was serv- 
ing in our African fleet, he himself discovered 
above $15,000 in gold pieces by tearing up a 
plank of the slaver which had been captured. 
The hold had been floored from stem to stern, 
though the flooring was now removed, and not a 
trace of it was to be seen. Thus the hold is 
about equally divided horizontally, the upper 
division being the slave deck, which is not above 
four feet and a half high. The gangway leading 
to the slave deck is the only aperture for light 
and air, and even this is in part defeated in its 
object by the heavy iron grating which is thrown 
over it to prevent the escape of the slaves in case 
of mutiny, and which is never removed except 
when a gang of slaves are taken up for air and 
washing. ‘Thus the wretches who carry on this 
detestable traffic, seem to desire to chain heaven’s 
free and sweet bounties as well as human limbs. 

To locate siz hundred and fifty. Africans 
within the space afforded by the slave-deck of 
so small a vessel, required the utmost compres- 
sion and compactness compatible with life ; and 


And some time after my return home, the|had not so large a portion been mere children, 


Lord laid a necessity upon me to go forth with 
a testimony against that spirit of separation and 
division, that had sown much discord and made 


they could not have been stowed away. I was 
told the following method was employed to econo- 
mize space. The Africans were placed in rows 


much division in the churches of Christ, cast-/ face to face, length-wise of the deck, and each 
ing stumbling blocks in the way of the weak, | one running one leg between the legs of the one 


making the cross of Christ of none effect, | sitting opposite. 


Another row was placed back 


through a false liberty, and making dissension to back against the exterior row first seated, and 
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thus the whole deck was almost a solid mass of| The cook tastes the food she prepares ; and by 
living human flesh. To keep them still and| this frequent tasting she destroys both the relish 
powerless, and prevent insurrection, a ring was| for her meals, and her health. There are many 
put on one ankle, to which an iron bar was at-| housekeepers who have the same pernicious ha- 
tached, which reached up to the body, and to} bit. We know farmers who, at the close of a 
which the manacles were fastened which were | long summer day, during which they have eaten 
put on their wrists. Thus situated, row facing | heartily five times, and worked hard from four 
row, and legs interlaced with legs, a long iron | o’clock in the morning to nine at night, eat free- 
bar ran along over the line of ankles, to which | ly just before going to bed. 
the irons were attached which fastened the feet.| The stomach, already enfeebled by constant 
Thus nearly all motion of the body and exercise | working under disadvantageous circumstances, 
of the limbs were impossible, men in the stocks | has now imposed on it an impracticable task, 
having as much liberty as they had, with all | and the men lie down to sleep! Next morning 
the advantage of light and air. Even for a day, | they are nervous—have scarcely slept all night 
such a position would be painful and almost in- | —feel more wearied than they did when they 
tolerable; what then a passage from continent | lay down—-and, on the whole, think the farmer 
to continent over the broad Atlantic, amidst | lives a dog’s life. So he does, so far as he sinks 
storms, and calms, and suffocation, and occupy-| to mere animalism—living to eat—taxing his 
ing often sixty days and more! digestive apparatus at the expense of his health, 
Occasionally the slaves are taken on deck in | life, and life’s enjoyments. So on from day to 
gangs, where they may breathe the pure air a| day, till nature makes a desperate effort to rid 
short time, and where they are washed by having | the body of the superfluous food introduced into 
buckets of salt water thrown upon them, and | it, burning it up by fever, or expelling it by 
the fetters and manacles yet remaining on them, | some different remedial effort. 
and the salt water washing the sores and raw| Farmers, being so much in the open air, with 
flesh which their sitting position on the hard | abundant exercise, should be the healthiest 
planks, their pressing against each other, together | people; but, like others who are cursed with 
With the galling irons, have made. Both men and } “abundance of bread,’’ they are rhuematic, bil- 
women are either utterly naked, or else have | ious, dyspeptic. This isa shame andasin. Far- 
hardly the equal of a fig-leaf apron for their pro- | mers! it is a sin. Your liver complaints, chills, 
tection. The stench and filth are necessarily | fevers, etc. are as unnecessary as is the plague. 
horrible and indescribable, which a stable or a| Health and sweet sleep will come to you when 
sty can hardly exceed, and seldom equal.— Col. | you need, unless by bad habits you drive them 
Herald. away. ‘Go, and sin no more.’—Life Illustrat- 
ed. 











) 
EATING AND SLEEPING. | 

Hall’s Journal of Health says: For per- | THE METHOD OF NATURE. 
sons who eat three times a day, it is amply suf- Many years ago, a seaman carried an old bone 
ficient to make the last meal of cold bread and | from New Zealand to London, where he offered 
butter and a cup of warm drink. No one can | it for sale at one or two museums, and finally at 
starve on it, while a perseverance in the habit the College of Surgeons. It passed under the 
soon begets a vigorous appetite for breakfast, so | notice of one savan and another, each of qhom 
promising a day of comfort.” had a different opinion to give, this pronouncing 

Yes yes; and by omitting the third meal, the | it an old marrow-bone from a heap of offal, 
individual, besides securing a night of sound | sought to be imposed upon him, and that decid- 
sleep, will not find on awaking in the morning | ing it to be a bit of a kangaroo. At last it at- 
a bad taste in his mouth so indicative of general | tracted the attention of Professor Owen, who, 
foulness. after narrowly examining it, declared it to be the 

If one would always have a sweet mouth and | bone of a bird, and not only of a bird, but of a 
a clean tongue, he can secure them both by | gigantic bird; and not only of a gigantic bird, 
simply ceasing to overtax his stomach. This | but ofa bird without wings. At this announces 
frequent eating is an idle, mischievous habit, | ment, a roar of laughter went up from every scien- 
ruinous of both health and comfort ; and it pre- | tific body in Europe. In a few years, however, 
vents the individual from receiving the great | the tables were turned, for a whole skeleton was 
amount of enjoyment which it is intended he} brought over to England, when it was found 
should receive from eating, and which is neces- | that the Professor had been right in every one 
sary to perfect nutrition. of his assertions. The bird, which belonged to 

Nothing should be eaten between the regular | an extinct species,was called by the name of the 
meals, whether these meals are taken either two | Dinornis, and skeletons of it, as well as of similar 
or three times a day; nor should one eat so that | extinct birds, known as the Palapterix, Notornis, 
the quantity ingested will induce heaviness or| &c., are now to be found in all first-class col- 
uncomfortable feelings. lections. 
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But how, it may be asked, had Owen discover- | 
ed the mystery? By the simple fact, with 
which his peculiar studies had made him fami- | 
liar, that, throughout all creation method was_ 
the law of nature. Every skeleton reveals in | 
every bone the purposes for which the animal | 
was made, the life it led and the climate it in- 

habited. To a common eye, the leg of this Di- 

nornis scemed not unlike that of an ox. But} 
Owen recognized, ia the impressions which the | 
nerves and blood-vessels had left on the bone, | 
the habits and character of the origina] possessor, | 
and knew that, instead of being a ruminating | 
animal, it was a bird, and a bird that fed with- | 
out flying. Cuvier, the great French savan, | 
had preceded him in the study of comparative | 
anatomy, and in some of the wonderful results ' 
to which it leads. But Owen had carrried his 

researches further, had employed new tests and | 
had consequently arrived at more brilliant dis- | 
coveries. By the pursuit of this science, and i 
through a process strictly inductive, comparative | 
anatomists have been able to determine, after an | 
examination of fossil bones, the character of | 
animals that lived during early geological epochs, | 
and the qualities of the cotemporary climate and | 
soil. 

Nature, in a word, never works by freaks, but 
invariably follows a fixed method. Not only 
this, but everything that has been created fol- | 
lows a certain archetype which, doubtless, exist- | 
ed in the mind of Omnipotence before chaos had 
ceased tobe. The order of created beings rises, 
by almost infinite gradations, from the simplest 
forms to the most complex—from the lowest | 
organization up to man; and in man, the sum, 
as it were, of all, may be traced resemblances, in 
different stages of his development, to each aud 
every one of these, his inferiors. A brilliant | 
but shallow writer a few years ago attempted to 
found, on this fact, a theory that man was only 
a lower animal in a higher state of development. | 
But the study of comparative anatomy refuses 
this notion, confirming the declarations of Holy 
Writ and the traditions of all nations—that man 
was created by himself and after the other ani- 
mals, and that, while all preceding orders of liv- 
ing things pointed to and foreshadowed him, he 
is yet distinct from and superior to each. Thus, 
science, instead of running counter to the great 
truths of revealed religion, sustains them. Thus | 
science, by every new discovery, furnishes | 
fresh proofs that Nature works by method and | 
not by mere freaks—in other words, that we live | 
under a benignant Deity who governs by law, 
and not under a selfish, despotic Jehovah. | 
Ledger. 














Let commands be given always with steadiness 
and kindness, and obedience be returned with 


Steady command and cheerful obedience.— | 
affection and cheerfulness. 
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“ BY-AND-BY.” 


There’s a little mischief-making 
Elfin, who is ever nigh, 
Thwarting every undertaking, 
And his name is By-and-by. 
What we ought to do this minute, 
‘“* Will be better done,” he ’ll cry, 
“Tf to-morrow we begin it ’’— 
Put it off,” says By-and-by. 


Those who heed his treacherous wooing 
Will bis faithless guidance rue ; 
What we always put off doing, 
Clearly we shall never do; 
We shall reach what we endeavor 
If on Now we more rely ; 
But into the realms of Never, 
Leads the pilot By-and-by. 





From the Month!y Religious Magazine. 
THE BRIDGE. 


There is a bridge of beauty 
O’er turbid waters thrown; 

Its model piers and rafters 
Are neither wood nor stone. 


In silence deep and solemn 
It grew, as grows the oak; 
Built, like the sacred Temple, 
Without the hammer’s stroke. 


By skill of cunning craftsmen, 
Its arches firm were made; 

And in harmonious numbers 
Its mystic beams were laid. 


It beareth quaint devices 
Of wild dreams coming true; 
And on it strange old legends 
Are chronicled anew. 


When wind and storm are loudest, 
And wildly rolls the sea, 
Serene o’er all it floateth, 
O’er all it beareth me. 


I cross this bridge with burdens 
In darkest hours of night ; 
And there, among the shadows, 

I find a steady light. 


It shineth calm and constant, 
And cheers me all the way ; 

My burden lighter groweth, 
And night is fair as day. 


When I am tired of hearing 
The world’s discordant notes, 

I cross this bridge to rest me, 
And peaceful music floats— 


From silver bells above me, 
Till strife and care depart; 
And, sounding on long after, 
Their chimes ring in my heart. 


High over rank and riches, 
From gilded thraldom free, 
This bridge forever riseth 
In primal majesty. 


On buman hearts it resteth, 
This magic bridge I sing ; 
And angels, sent from Heaven, 
Their errands o’er it bring. 


Love built this bridge of refuge 
Across Life’s stormy sea, 
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And made its arches firmer 
Than solid masonry. 


With sweet and sacred memories 
Of hours too quickly flown, 
Like green perennial mosses, 
Its piers are overgrown. , 
And in among its rafters é 
A graceful hand hath wrought, 
And wreathed each bar and cross-beam 
With flowers of tender thought. 


As years, in mute procession, 
Pass by with stately tread, 
This bridge new moss shall gather, 
New flowers their fragrance shed. 
~ 2. <. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
An Essay on the Beneficent Distribution of the 
Sense of Pain. By G. A. RowE 1. 


[Continued from page 266.] 


There is a class of animalcules called Infu- 
sorta, because they can be obtained by infusing 
any vegetable or animal substance in water, 
which, says Professor Owen, ‘are the most 
minute, and apparently the most insignificant of 
created beings.” Many of them are so diminu- 
tive that “‘a single drop of water may contain 
five hundred millions of individuals, a number 
equalling that of the whole human species now 
existing upon the surface of the earth.” Never- 
theless:the varieties in size are such that the 
difference between the smallest and the largest 
“is greater than between a mouse and an ele- 
phant,”’ though even the elephant of the race is 
altogether invisible to the naked eye. “ The 
are the most widely diffused, and by far the 
most numerous of all the forms of organised 
life ;” and whether in fresh water or in salt, 
there is hardly a drop of spray flung from the 
paddle of a steamboat which does not contain 
some specimens of the race.” They pervade 
every clime—torrid, frigid, and temperate—and 
‘‘extend their reign in the northern latitudes 
beyond that of the vegetable kingdom.” 

‘‘When we consider their incredible numbers, 
their universal distribution, their insatiable 
voracity, and that it is the particles of decaying 
bodies which they are appointed to devour, we 
must conclude that we are in some degree in- 
debted to those active scavengers for the salu- 
brity of our atmosphere. Nor is this all; they 
perform a still more important office in prevent- 
ing the progressive diminution of the present 
amount of organised matter upon the earth. 
For when this matter is dissolved or suspended 
in water, in that state of comminution and decay 
which immediately precedes its final decomposi- 
tion into the elementary gases, and its conse- 
quent return from the organic into the inorganic 
world, these wakeful members of nature’s invisi- 
ble police are everywhere ready to arrest the 
fugitive organised particles and turn them back 
into the ascending stream of animal life. Hav- 


Y | larger part of mankind. 
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ing converted the dead and decomposing parti- 
cles into their own living tissues, they them- 
selves become the food of larger Infusoria, as, 
for example, the Rotifera, and of numerous 
other small animals which in their turn are de- 
voured by larger animals, such as fishes; and 
thus a pabulum, fit for the nourishment of the 
highest organised beings, is brought back by a 
short route from the extremity of the realms of 
organic nature.”—JLectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, Invertebrate Animals, p. 36. 

No do their functions end here. Various 
species of these far less than specks, are protect- 
ed by shells, the remains of which form vast beds 
on the surface of the globe, extending sometimes 
to nearly thirty fect in depth, and to a mile or 
two in length. ‘ Truly indeed,” says Ehren- 
berg, as quoted by Professor Owen, ‘ the micro- 
scopic organisms are very inferior in individual 
energy to lions and elephants, but in their uni- 
ted influences they are far more important than 
all these animals.” Leslie calculated that if 
the entire population of the world was estimated 
at eight hundred millions, which is far beyond 
the truth, and that one-half of the number were 
capable of work, the power employed by nature 
in the formation of clouds would still be two 
hundred thousand times greater than the com- 
bined exertions of the whole human species. 
The evaporation, nevertheless, by which the air 
is saturated with moisture, and which represents 
this stupendous force, is carried on without, noise 
or distu: bance, and is almost unnoticed by the 
The gigantic opera- 
tions of the Infusoria are still more quiet and 
secret. The very existence of these creatures 
was unknown till Leuewenhock detected one in 
1675, and it is only through the microscope that 
we become conscious of their being at all. So 
mighty aré the agencies hidden in nature, so 
immeasurable the results which are worked in a 
stillness, and, as far as our unassisted vision is 
concerned, in a darkness as deep as that of the 
night. Their own life sustained by the products 
of death, the Infusoria are destined themselves 
to perish that they may sustain the frames of the 
creatures above them, death continuing to sup- 
port life throughout the graduated scale of exis- 
tence, until, the circle run, the food once more 
comes back to be the nutriment of animalcules 
from whom it originally proceeded. 

The flesh-fly is another indefatigable scaven- 
ger. A small mass of decaying flesh sends forth 
an intolerable stench, and the sum total of the 
animal matter which is cast upon the earth 
would accumulate till it offended our senses and 
affected our health, were it not for the millions 
of busy beings which are deputed to clear it away. 
With such unerring instincts do they seek out 
their prey, and so commonly is putrefaction 
found to be teeming with life, that the creatures 
which spring up in it were once supposed to be 
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generated by the corruption itself. This was 
long the stronghold of the atheist. Among the 
nobler animals the offspring had manifestly pro- 
ceeded from parents to which they bore an exact 


They feed upon death, and sport their hour, 
when the stomach of some creature, which must 
eat them or starve, becomes their tomb. 

The vegetable kingdom is the support of an 


resemblance. The incredulity of impiety, which ' infinity of creatures which escape our ordinary 
flings aside the cable as too flimsy to hang upon, | observation. ‘On the oak,” says Dr. Carpen- 
and eagerly clutches ata rope of sand, turned ter, ‘ not less than two hundred kinds of cater- 
away eyes which were wilfully blinded from the pillars have been estimated to feed, and the net- 
palpable wonders of the universe, and looked for | tle which scarcely any beast will touch, maintains 
pedir aa : — ~— of life in — | 7 Saree a of ie er eg 
gots which crawled in a rotting carcase. ese check it would soon annihilate all the plants in 
the atheists maintained were clearly the creatures | its neighborhood.” The check is constantly re- 
of unintelligent nature—creatures which evi- quiring to be checked itself, and still the plan 
denced design, and yet were brought into being | prevails of making the death of a superabundant 
without a designer. ‘The natural history of this | population sustain the life of some other descrip- 
miserable _e was as much at fault - = tion of beings. Thecaterpillars which are hatched 
theology. Redi covered vessels of putrid sub-| from the eggs of the common white butterfly 
stances with paper or fine lawn, which kept out ' and which may be seen feeding by scores upon 


the insects, and nothing was produced. When 
the covers were removed, he watched to see what 
insects fed upon the aliment and laid their eggs in 
it, and the only creatures generated were of the 
identical species which had frequented the flesh- 
pots. Thus he proved that maggots were no 


phants, as Malpighi, by protecting earth from 


about by the winds, demonstrated that no plants 
spring up which are not first sown, and that con- 


sequently, to use the noble language of Bentley, | 


“‘ they were all raised at the beginning of things 
by the Almighty gardener, God blessed forever.” 
Some species of flesh-flies deposit their young 
already hatched ; others, say Kirby and Spence, 
cover the nutriment with millions of eggs. In 
either case the progeny feed with unexampled 
voracity. They increase their weight two hun- 
dred fold in twenty-four hours, and Professor 
Owen states that there is no exaggeration in the 
assertion of Linnzeus that three flesh-flies would 
devour the carcase of a horse as quickly as would 
alion. The larvee of the cockchafer remain for 
four years in the condition of grubs. The eggs 
of the flesh-flies turn to maggots in a couple of 
days, and in five days more arrive at their full 
growth, when they speedily pass into the chrysalis 
state. Had they continued in their primitive 
form, like the cockchafer, the food in which 
they were born would have failed them, and 
they would have died of inanition. But they 
have another office to perform in nature besides 
that of clearing away putrid remains, and there- 
fore, to preserve them for this second purpose, 
as well as to keep up the race, their grub exis- 
tence is brief, and they come forth in a week or 
two perfect flies. Mr. Rowell has calculated 
that from a single specimen there would proceed 
in six generations sufficient flies to cover the 
world to the depth of about a mile and a quarter. 
That they do not swarm notwithstanding, is be- 
‘ cause they are destined to be the sustenance of 
innumerable birds, bats, and creeping things. 


| then flies off to seek another. 


cabbages, are kept down by the ichneumon fly. 
The singular process by which this is effected 
| we give in the words of Professor Owen. 

‘The ichneumon, by means of her peculiarly 
long, sharp, and slender ovipositor, pierces the 


skin of the larva, and in spite of its writhing 
more spontaneous products than whales and ele- | 


and the ejection of an acrid fluid, she succeeds 


'in introducing the instrument by which the ova 
the imperceptible seeds which are scattered } 


are transmitted, and lodged under the skin; she 
Sometimes the 
female ichneumon, when she has found a larva, 
seems to take no notice of it, and in that case it 
has been found that another ichneumon has pre- 
viously oviposited there, and by some peculiar 
sense she ascertains that there is no room for 


'more ova, or not food enough for them when 


hatched. After the ichneumon has deposited 





the ova, she plasters over the wound with col- 
leterial secretion. When hatched, her larve 
subsist upon the fat of the caterpillars which 
they infest. They avoid penetrating the ali- 
mentary canal, but evidently destroy many of 
the minute branches of the trachea which ramify 
in their adipose tissue. Such wounded trachee 
probably permit the escape of sufficient air for 
the respiration of the parasitic larva ; for though 
the caterpillars so infested survive and go into 
the pupa state, they are uneasy and evidently 
diseased ; the loss of the adipose store of nutri- 
ment prevents the completion of the metamor- 
phosis ; they perish, and instead of a butterfly, 
a swarm of small ichneumons emerge from the 
cocoon.” — Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 
pp. 417, 432. 

Surprising is the instinct which teaches the 
larvee of the ichneumon to avoid eating the in- 
testines of their living prey. Were they to 
devour its vitals they would terminate its exis- 
tence and put an end to their own. Whatever 
may be the value of the cabbage to man, he 
probably owes it to the ichneumon fly that any 
portion of this vegetable falls to his share for 
out of thirty caterpillars of the white butterfly 
which Reaumur placed under a glass, twenty- 
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five were the habitation of their murderous foe. 
That these were devoured in the morning of 
their life is in accordance with the general law 
which enacts that some of every race that breathes 
should perish in their infancy, while others 
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tell all the mistakes which are committed in the 
blind rage for destruction, and in the readiness 
of the lord of the creation to believe that every- 
thing which tastes what he tastes is a rival and 
a loss. Even wasps, which find no friends, 


should last to middle age, and a few fill up the | chiefly because they are armed with a sting, 


full measure of the days allotted to their kind. 

The grub of the cockchafer commits great 
ravages both upon grass and corn by gnawing 
the roots of the plant. Entire meadows are 
sometimes denuded by it. The rook eats these 
destroyers by thousands, and by one act gets 
food for himself, and protects the wheat which 
is the staff of life to man. They are the grubs 
which chiefly attract him to follow the plough, 
and when he plucks up a blade of grass or corn 
it is almost invariably for the sake of some des- 
cription of worm which is preying upon its root. 
The plants which he eradicates will be fouud 
upon examination to be dead or dying, and by 
devouring the cause of the mischief he saves the 
rest of the field from blight. Unobservant far- 
mers, who never look beyond the surface, often 
mistake the policeman for the thief. Luckily 
their power to injure their benefactor is not 
equal to their will, or they would exterminate 
him altogether, and leave the depredators unmo- 
lested to consume the wholeof the crops. When 
an unhappy success has attended efforts of the 
kind, the evil consequences have been signal 
and immediate. After the inhabitants had con- 
trived to extirpate the little crow from Virginia 
at an enormous expense, they would gladly have 
given twice as much to buy back the tribe. A 
reward of threepence a dozen was offered in New 
England for the purple grackle, which commits 
great havoc among the crops, but protects so 
much more herbage than he destroys that the 
insects when he was gone caused the total loss 
of the grass in 1749, and obliged the colonists 
to get hay from Pennsylvania, and even to im- 
port it from Great Britain. A few years since 
an act was passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
to prohioit the destruction of birds in a particu- 
lar district of France. They had been recklessly 
killed off, and the harvest being swept away in 
its first green stage by millions of hungry reap- 
ers, the earth had ceased to yield its increase. 
Extensive inroads like these upon the economy 
of nature reveal to us its wisdom, and clearly 
show us that if one while it is a blessing that 
particular animals should eat, at another it is a 
benefit to the world that they should be eaten. 
A flight of rooks renders services which could 
not be performed by all the cultivators of the 
soil put together, and if the poor birds are occa- 
sionally mischievous they are richly worthy of 
their hire. Make the largest probable allowance 
for their consumption of a portion of that crop, 
the whole of which they preserve, and they are 
still immeasurably the cheapest laborers employ- 
ed upon a farm. Pages would be required to 


which, unlike man, they rarely or never use un- 
provoked, are an important aid in keeping cer- 
tain trikgs within bounds. Mr. Rowell had two 
nests in a glass case, and found that the food 
brought in was chiefly caterpillars and insects. 
‘‘ Reaumur had observed,” write Kirby and 
Spence, “ that in France the butchers are very 
glad to have wasps attend their stalls for the 
sake of their services in driving away the flesh- 
fly ; and, if we may believe the author of Hector 
St. John’s American Letters, the farmers in 
some parts of the United States are so well aware 
of their utility in this respect, as to suspend in 
their sitting rooms a hornet’s nest, the occu- 
pants of which prey upon the flies without mo- 
lesting the family.” Wasps are large consumers 
of fruit, but this is best protected by hanging 
bottles half full of a mixture of beer and sugar 
to the tree. ‘‘ The wasps,” says Cobbett, ‘ at- 
tracted by the contents, go down into the phials 
and never come out again.” The offenders alone 
suffer, and the rest are left free to pursue the 
avocations which nature has assigned them. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TOAD AT HIS REPAST. 


Few of our readers most probably have ever 
observed the toad at his repast. It is perform- 
ed with electric rapidity, and with more than 
telegrammic precision. The tongue is doubled 
back upon itself, and is tipped with a glutinous 
secretion. The moment the beetle comes with- 
in range, the tongue is shot forth with unerriog 
aim, and quick as lightning the captive is with- 
drawn. ‘They are invaluable in a garden. Mr. 
Jesse, in his gleanings, complains of gardeners 
destroying them, of savagely cutting them in 
two with their spades. We hope not. Horti- 
culturists of such “crass ignorance’ ought 
themselves to be extirpated. The beauty and 
vigor of our flower-borders we have long ascribed, 
in a large measure, to a select family of toads, 
which we tenderly protect, and some of which 
have now reached a patriarchal age. Mr. Jesse 
mentions that Mr. Knight, the eminent nursery- 
man, keeps a large number of toads in his stoves, 
for the purpose of destroying the woodlice that 
infest his plants, and that they do not seem at 
all affected by the heat, even when it reaches 
130 degrees. We are surprised at this latter 
statement, which does not agree with our ob- 
servation. We have observed that the toad in 
very hot weather seeks shelter under foliage, or 
buries himself amongst the soft mould. 1n the 
ev2ning he emerges from his concealment, and 
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no doubt then employs his protrusile tongue. 
Mr. Buckland mentions a curicus use of toads. 
They are employed as insect-traps. A brigade 


den in the evening. They make a famous sup- 

per, but in the morning their entomological em- 

ployer, by a gentle squeeze, compels them to! 
disgorge their evening meal, “and in this way | 
many curious and rare specimens of, minute | 
nocturnal insects have been obtained.” ‘ There | 
is just now,” says Mr. Buckland, “a plague of 
ants in many of the London houses, which defy 
extermination. I strongly recommended those | 
who are troubled with these plagues to try | 
whether a toad or two wouldn’thelp them.”’ Most | 
certainly. They clean melon-frames of these | 
insects, and why should they not perform the 

same friendly office in the drawing-rooms of Lon- | 
don citizens? Nothing but ignorant prejudice | 
can prevent the adoption of the excellent sug- | 
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Bad Habits.—Beware of the beginnings of 
bad habits; the worst habits are acquired, not 


, at once, but by degrees. 
of marauding toads are conducted into the gar- | 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour axnD Mrau.—The advices from abroad have 
had little effect upon the prices of breadstuffs, and the 
market is stiil dull. Sales of superfine Flour at $4 25, 
at which rate it is freely offered: extra, $4 624. The 

ade are buying moderately, from $4 25 up to $5 a 6 
‘or common to extra brands. Rye Fiour is quiet at 
$3 31 per barrel. Corn Meal is rather more inquired 
for at $3 37} per barrel. ' 

Graiy.—Thereds not.mugl Wheat offering. Sales 
of old Wheat at $1 to $1 05 per bushel, for fair to 
good Red, and $1 13 for White. New Red is held at 
$1 08 to $1 10, without sales. New White at $1 15 
to 1 20 for fair to good lots. Rye is firm. Sules of 
Pennsylvania at 70 cents. Corn continues in request. 
Damaged at 80 a 82c., and a cargo of prime Southern 
Yellow, to arrive, at 85 cents. Oats are wanted at 
4lc. for Penna. Sales of prime at 42c., in store. 

CLoversreD.—Last sale at $4 50 a 4 62 per bushel, 


gestion. And yet the prejudice exists, and they of 64 lbs. Nothing doing in Timothy and Flaxseed. 
are a loathed species. Toads, time immemorial, | The latter is in demand at $1 55 and 1 60 per bushel. 


have Leen persecuted by school boys, and you 
cannot wander through a village on a summer 
day without seeing defunct and flattened speci- 
mens of these uncffending: creatures. Innocent 


of literature, it would be tracing the cruelty of 


the urchins to too high a source to ascribe it to 
the “ugly and venomous” toad of Shakspeare, or 
the yet more odious imagery of Milton. And 
yet from the erroneous natural history of the two 


| | Fay BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The fifteenth session of this Institution will com- 
| mence on the Ist day of Tenth mo. next, and continue 
| twenty weeks. Itis pleasantly situated near the vil- 
| lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest of Coatesville. 
on the Philada. and Columbia Railroad, from which 
| place pupils are conveyed to the school free of charge. 
| The usual branches, comprising a thorough English 
| education, will be taught, and scientific lectures, illus- 
| trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 


great national poets, the idea may have originat- | Terms $55.00 per session. For further particulars, 


ed, and thus been handed down as a tradition- 


ary odium, from one race of schoolboys to another. 
While toads are not truly venomous, and lack 
the specific apparatus for producing venom which 
really venomous reptiles are endowed with, there | 
is an irritant secretion in the glands of their skin 
which is more or less injurious. When a dog! 
really seizes a toad, this glandular fluid is squirt- | 
ed out, and his tongue and lips are burned, as | 
if with a strong acid. 

The metamorphosis which frogs and toads un- 
dergo is complete and remarkable. In their 
tadpole condition, the respiration is performed 
by means of gills, and is aquatic. In their ad- 
ult state, their gills are converted into true lungs, 
and can breathe atmospheric air alone. The 
spawn of frogs and toads is very distinguishable. 
The spawn of the former is found distributed 
throughout the whole mass of jelly, while that 
of the latter is seen arranged in long strings, and 
generally in double rows.— Blackwood— Article, 
“« Curiosities of Natural History.” 


Whatever care 2 man may employ to disguise 
himeelf, the passions will sooner or later reveal 
his true character. 

The bad use we make of life, renders it unhap- 
py ; and this is the true reason why its happi- 
ness appears always too short, although life it- 
self may be sufficiently long. 


address the Principal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., 
| Penna. Smepiey Daruinetos, Principal. 
7th mo. 17th, 1858.—2 mo. 


‘RIENDs’ SCHOOLS, under the eare of Green St. 


Preparative Meeting, will re-open on the Ist 


Second day in 9th mo. next. 

These Schools are located on the Meeting-house 
premises, corner of 4th and Green Sts., and comprise 
a Girls’ Grammar School, a Secondary Schoo! for 
boys and girls, and a Primary School for children of 
both sexes. 

Instruction will be given in all the branches usual’y 
taught in such schools. . 

In the Girls’ Grammar School the course of study 
will also embrace Mathematics, Botany and Drawing 
—one seesion per day. 

Price of tuition, per term offive months $10, $12. 
$15. Drawing, extra. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Secondary School.—Price per term 
$7 and $9. Two sessions per day. 

Primary School.—Price per term $6. 
per day. 

References.— David Ellis, No. 617 Franklin street; 
Jane Jobnson, 533 N. 4th street ; Thomas Mather, 1116 
Wallace street; Elizabeth J. Bacon, 11th, above Green 
street: Macpherson Saunders, 543 York Avenue: H. 
M. Levick, 632 Dillwyn street. 

Philada., 6th mo., 1858. 


N The next Term wilhkcommence first second day 
in 10th Month, 1858, and continue 40 weeks. 
Mary S. Lirpincort, Proprietor. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Two sessions 


Merrihew & Thompson, f’rs., Lodge St, North side Penns Bank 





